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The nurse arrived with the morphia-syringe in her hand.
"Well now, well now/' she said.

"Murderers," muttered the old man, holding out his thin arm.
Then the nurse went out, and Noel Schoudler remained waiting
silently in a tense immobility,, as if he were counting the seconds which
separated him from the soothing effect of the drug.

Jean-Noel, sickened by the stuffy heat laden with the smells of drugs
and disease, looked about for a chair. But the only one was encumbered
with a basin. So the child leaned against the bed again.

Since his earliest childhood Jean-Noel had always been rather fright-
ened of his grandfather, of this irritable and all-powerful giant. The
death of Frangois Schoudler (concerning which Jean-Noel did not yet
know the truth) had merely served to increase in the child's eyes the
old potentate's overwhelming prestige.

And now that deep chest like a breastplate was no more than a
narrow torso with sticking-out ribs, sown with a few white hairs; those
redoubtable hands, which once had been able to raise Jean-Noel six
feet above the ground, were now but long, bony, quivering extremities;
that leg of a Colossus, around which Jean-Noel, aged four, had put his
arms in order to be carried through the drawing-rooms in the Avenue
de Messine, was now disappearing piece by piece . ..

"This damned stuff's no good," groaned the old man. " It's water...
They've put water in their damned syringe... Oh, my poor little
Jean-Noel!..."

And the old man leaned forward, biting the edge of his sheet so that
his grandson should not see him weep.

"A Schoudler never cries. *." This also was destroyed in Jean-Noel's
attentive mind; as, a few months earlier, in face of the reality of the
headlines in the newspapers and the insults of his school-fellows, his
belief in the infinite wealth of his grandfather had been brutally des-
troyed and as now, during the last half-hour, had his belief in the
strength of those who had been born before him.

"You know, I've got to go back on the operating table," said the
sick man once again. "They put a mask on your face, and then you
fall, fall into the dark like a stone ..."

The fear of that endless fall under the ether made him perform
automatically that lifelong gesture of his: that of carrying his hand to
his heart, to the heart which had never had anything wrong with it but
the anxieties of life and was still, on its own, obstinately bent on living
within the shattered body.

Jean-Noel realized that his grandfather was frightened, and that
he probably always had been frightened. Jean-Noel well knew this
vague, latent, traitorous apprehension; but he thought he suffered from
it "because he was young."

For the first time he felt affection for his grandfather; for the first
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